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SUMMARY 


In  May  and  early  June  prices  of  eggs  and  chickens  were  about 
one-fourth  lower  than  a  year  earlier,  and  about  one-sixth  below 
the  corresponding  prices  of  1947-4S.  In  1947-48,  feed  costs  to 
poultrymen  were  somevrtiat  higher  than  at  present,  but  except  for 
that  period,  the  present  value  of  the  poultry  ration  is  a  record 
high.  In  mid-May,  the  egg-feed  price  ratio  was  the  third  lowest 
for  the  month  since  1924,  and  the  chicken-feed  ratio  was  the  lowest. 

The  price-cost  squeeze  is  resulting  in  cutbacks  in  hatchings  of 
baby  chicks  for  laying  flocks  and  for  broiler  production.  On  May  1, 
hatcheries  had  15  percent  fewer  eggs  in  incubators  than  a  year  earlier. 
However,  because  early-season  hatchings  were  ahead  of  last  year,  the 
present  reduction  in  hatchings  for  laying  flocks  will  not  appreciably 
affect  egg  supplies  until  1953.  Broiler  marketings  are  tapering  down- 
ward, but  marketings/  of  cockerels  from  farm  flocks  are  increasing 
seasonally. 

Turkey  prices  in  recent  months  have  been  closer  to  the  average 
relation  with  feed  costs  than  prices  for  either  eggs  or  chickens. 
Present  indications  point  to  a  substantial  increase  in  1952  over 
the  record  tiirkey  crop  of  1951. 

A  Government  purchase  program  for  surplus  removal  has  been 
announced  to  absorb  up  to  500,000  cases  of  eggs  from  the  seasonally 
large  springtime  production.  Vendors  of  the  eggs  are  to  store  them 
for  delivery  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  last  four  months 
of  1952.  The  program  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  78,370  cases  of  eggs 
before  its  originally  intended  expiration  date  of  May  30,  but  it  has 
been  extended  for  an  additional  month. 
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The  poultry  and  egg  altuatlon  at  a  glance 


Farm  production :  Mil.   doz. 

Average  number  of  layers  on  farms   . . . . :  Millions 

Bate  of  lay  per  hen :         Egge 

Apparent  civilian  per  capita  i 

disappearance    :  Egga 

Proion  egg  production   :  Mil.   lb. 

Dried  egg  production :  Mil.    lb. 

Price  received  by  farmers    :Ct.per  doi. 

Price  received  by  farEwre  as  a  : 

percentage  of  parity :     Percent 

Eetall  price   (BAE)    :Ct.per  doz. 

Egg-feed  price  ratio    :     Lb.    food 

Stocica :  : 

Shell   :Thous  .caaos 

Frozen   :  Mil.    lb. 

Dried   :  Mil.    lb. 

Chicks  hatched  by  conBnsrclal  : 

hatchorlee    :  Hllliona 

Chlcka  and  yoimg  chlckenj  on  faivs  . , , :  Millions 
Fann  price  of  poultry  ration :Dol.per  cvt 

Price  received  by  faraers  for  all  : 

chickens,   incl.  broUera,  live   Jct.   per  lb. 

Price  received  by  farmers  as  a  : 

percentage  of  parity  1/ :     Percent 

Eetall  price  of  chickens,  : 

dressed   (BAE)    :Ct.   per  lb. 

Price  received  by  farn»rB   for  : 

turkeys,   livo   :Ct.   per  lb. ; 

Stocks :  : 

Poultry,  excluding  turkeys  :  Mil.  lb. 

Turkeys  :  Mil.  lb. 

Chicken- feed  price  ratio   :    Lb.  feed 

l>irkey-f eed  price  ratio :     n,^  feed 

Aveoi^age  weekly  receipts  of  poultry         : 
at  Centzttl  Vestem  Frloary  : 

Markets,  par  plant :  Thoua.   lb. 

Average  veekly  placement  of  chlcka 
in  U  broiler  areas   :     NllllonB 


:  Month 
:     or 
:  dat« 

Average 
19U-50 

1951 

1952 

:     Month 
:       or 
:     Date 
■  t 

Average 
1941-50 

- 

1951 

1952 

CoHnente  on 
]   current  situation 

:                                                                            SggB 

:  Apr. 

524.0 

503.3 

516.0 

:    May 

500.9 

490.1 

498.6 

:  Through  May,  105  percent 
:  of  year  earlier. 

'  Apr. 

358.A 

337.5 

344.2 

:   ^^ 

338.6 

320.0 

326.2 

:  No  evidence  yet  of  culling 
:  more  rapid  than  usual. 

:  Apr. 

17.6 

17.9 

18.0 

:    Hay 

17.3 

18.4 

18.3 

••  M»r. 

36.1 

38.4 

38.9 

:     Apr. 

32.9 

34.7 

36.9 

: 

:  Mar. 
>  Kar. 
■  Apr. 

62.9 

15.5 
32.7 

67.1 
2.2 

U.2 

54.6 

2.3 

35.2 

•  Apr. 

•  Apr. 
■    May 

74.5 
16.5 
33.0 

72.8 

2.8 

45.2 

63.5 

2.2 

34.2 

:    10-7»ar  average  reflects 

:    price-support  and 

:    foreign- supply  activity* 

Apr. 

96 

9t 

80      : 

:     Hay 

96 

98 

78 

Mar. 

t5.7 

63.7 

51.5      : 

:     Apr. 

45.4 

62.1 

53.0 

. 

Apr. 

10.7 

10,8 

8.3      : 

:     May 

10.7 

11.2 

8.1 

Apr.   1 

1,958 

309 

1,596      : 

':     Hayl 

3,896 

973 

2,185 

Apr.   1 

ni.9 

62.3 

84.3      : 

:     Hayl 

163.1 

109.3 

112.1 

Apr.  1 

74.5 

14.3      : 

:     Hayl 

— 

58.9 

14.0 

Mar. 

252.7 

270.4 

291.4      : 

•     Apr. 

304.2 

317.2 

296.7 

^g  aad  chicken  prices 
unfavorable  to  producers: 
factors  in  fewer 
chick  orders* 

Apr.  1 

X1.6 

201.4 

219.4      : 

:    Hayl 

424.7 

405.6 

383.6 

Apr. 

3.1i 

3.99 

4.24     \ 

•     Kay 

3.16 

4.02 

4.23 

Poultry 

Broiler  markets  broke 

Apr. 

26.5 

30.0 

26.0     = 

1     Hay 

26.0 

29.0 

24.3 

ear^y  In  Hoy:   Bcaa 
recovery  followed  later. 

Apr. 

113 

93 

84     ; 

;     May 

113 

93 

74 

Mar. 

W..2 

55.5 

53.1     ; 

■     Apr. 

44.9 

56.5 

53.6 

Apr. 

29.9 

35.3 

34.5     ; 

;  **' 

28.7 

35.4 

32.0 

Apr.  1 

108.A 

112.4 

139.5     ; 

:     Kayl 

83.5 

87.3 

122.6 

Hay  1  ccnbined  poultrjr 
stocks  highest  alnca 
1947. 

Apr.  1 

63.9 

80. 5 

93.4    : 

:     Mayl 

51.7 

59.9 

72.5- 

Apr. 

8.8 

7.5 

6.1    : 

:     May 

8.5 

7.2 

5.7 

Apr. 

9.7 

3.8 

8.1     : 

: 

■     May 

9.3 

8.8 

7.6 

Apr. 

7.0 

17.3 

26.1     : 

■■     May 

11.0 

26.5 

30.4- 

Apr. 

12.2 

12.1     : 

:     May 

^..^ 

12.1 

11.3: 

Ihrough  May  1952.   HI 
percent  of  year  earlier. 

1/  For  19U--50,  and  for  1951*  the  prices  as  a  percentage  of  parity  ai^  based  on  unrevised  chicken  prices* 
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EEVIIlf  AND  OUTLOOK 

Egg  Prices  Receded  After  Easter 

At  3^ .2  cents,  per  dozen,  average  nrices  received  by  farmers  for 
eggs  in  mld-iXay  vere  only  slightly  liigher  than  in  mid-March  vhen   they 
were  the  lovest  of  the  year  to  date.   In  the  last  half  of  March  and  the 
first  part  of  i)pril,  prices  of  some  grades  of  eggs  rose  to  a  pealc  that 
lasted  until  a  fev  days  after  JVaster  (April  13). 

The  elrmp  that  followed  was  attributed  to  the  unwillingness  of 
egg  breakers  and  egg  storera  to  absorb  the  available  eggs  at  the  higher 
prices.  The  recovery  that  has  since  begun  reflects  the  decreasing 
supply  of  high  quality  eggs,  because  of  seasonal  decJ.ines  in  total 
prcdviction  and  the  adverse  effects  of  warm  weather  upon  quality. 

An  extreme  example  of  the  presumed  influence  on  the  markets  of 
storers'  willingness  to  absorb  ev;t;s  occurred  in  Kew  York  City.   There, 
at  certain  i.iines  In  April  and  l^Iay,  nearby  v.'hite  eggs  sold  for  less 
than  Riidwestern  whites,  the  reverse  of  the  usual  relation  between  the 
two  classes.  Apparently/',  the  explanation  is  that  as  they  arrive  at 
market  the  nearby s  are  less  acceptable  for  stora.-^e,  since  they  are  less 
cloaely-graded  (thougli  perhaps  of  higher  average  quality),  are  packed 
in  second  hand  cases  and  packing  materials,  and  often  include  washed 
eggs. 

An  er;Q  purchase  program  was  announced  by  tJie  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  April  9.  The  Department  stated  that, 
beginning  April  29,    it  would  c  Mis;!der  wee-:ly  offers  for  the  delivery 
of  stored  shell  eggs  to  the  Govori^i:cut  in  the   last  four  montiis  of  1952. 
Purchases  totaling  about  100,C.OO  cases  have  been  made  through  June  5. 

The  program  is  described  in  greater  detail  in  another  section  of 
this  report  (page  k  ) . 

The  egg-fsed  price  ratios  In  each  month  since  January  have  been 
the  J.owest,  or  nearly  the  lowest,  on  record  for  the  respective  months, 
Durini[^<  this  period,  these  price  relationships  usually  have  considerable 
Influence  on  farmers •  plans  for  ordering  baby  chicks  for  pullet 
replacement  stock.  Adverse  egg-feed  price  relationships  usually  result 
in  farmers  ordering  fewer  chicl:a.  Consequently  supplies  of  eggs  usually 
are  somewhat  reduced  in  the  next  Is^ying  year.  This  year,  however,  the 
adjustment  in  numbers  came  late  in  the  spring  and  egg  production  will 
not  be  greatly  affected  until  late  in  1952  or  early  1953.  Therefore, 
price  relationships  between  eggs  and  the  prices  of  feed  are  not  likely 
to  improve  to  neaj; -average  levels  befora  the  end  of  this  year. 
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Despite  the  adverse  eg^i-feed  ratio  that  prevailed  in  tho  first 
3  inontliB of  this  yee~r,   the  nunber  of  young  chickeiis  on  far.vis  on  April  1 
vas  9  percent  larger  than  a  year  earj.liir.  Full.?ts  grovm  from  these 
young  chickens,  plus  oloer  t.1.rd.3  ali^eadj'  in  isylng  flocks,  vill  produce 
the  eggs  which  will  come  to  ajarket  in  H3st  of  the  remaining  Ecnths  of  1952. 
Consequently,  the  outlook  is  for  continued  reiativ'ly  large  euppJles 
of  eggs  through  197- '     Production  in  the  fall  iKiy  exceed  j.ast  fall's 
output --perhapB.  ty  c'  or  8  percent  if  the  nomal  pictentielities  of 
expanded  pullet  nuoabers  and.  higher  rates  of  lay  are  realised.  Such 
product!:. n  will  be  supplemented  by  stored  stocks  of  euoll  eggs 
exceedin;;  last  year's  supply.  Therefore,  the  seasonal  price  rise  may 
not  carry  fall  egg  prices  to  levi'ls  as  high  as  in  either  of  the  past 
2  yeore. 

pijrchases  of 'chicks  for  laying  fj.ock  replacement  declined 
sharply  in  April  and  May,  compared  with  tiie  lore]  s  of  a  year  ago. 
Pullets  hatched  In  these  2  months  probably  vriil  begin  producing  large 
eggs  in  KoveraTier  and  I>eeembei-"  and  i::arket  supplies  at  tiiat  tiiie  are  not 
likely  to  show  the  same  increase  over  a  year  earlier  that  is  expected 
for  Septenber  and  October.   This  njay  defer  the  usual  fall  down-t'im 
in  egg  prices  until  Kcveaber  or  even  December,  which  would  be  a  month 
or  two  beyond  ordinary  expectations. 

Govern'nent  Egg  Purchase 
PrOtgrasi  Announced 

On  April  9  the  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  a  program 
under  which  as  many  as-  JOG  thousand  cases  of  eggs  nay  be  bought  for 
delivery  In  the  last  k   months  of  19'^2.   Ihec3  eggs  will  be  used  In 
School  Lunch  prograns  and  in  other  outlets. 

The  prograsi  operates  throiirh  weekly  cffers  of  carlo ts  of  eggs 
of  the  specified  grade.  The  accepted  bide  result  in  contracts  calling 
for  the  delivery  of  eggs  in  any  approved  refrigerated  W8.rehcuse.   'Die 
eggs  bought  in  May  were  stored  before  June  1  and  are  to  be  delivered 
to  The  Department  in  September,  October,  Ifcvember,  or  December  1952. 
Under  an  extensirjn  of  the  original  progrsxi,  purcliases  will  continue 
through  June . 

Tlie  contracts  specify  that  the  eggs  delivered  shall  be  not  less 
than  60  percent  A's,  end  with  a  loss  not  exceeding  0.3  percent.   The" 
purpose  of  this  progrfiia  Ip  to  help  relieve  the  springtime  surplus  of 
eggs.  The  ouentity  involved  in  tiiie  cro;^ea  is  limited  to  the  capacity 
of  the  available  outlets  for  the  corcvodlty.  The  announced  half 
million  case  liiait  is  much  sma.ller  than  the  dried-egg  pwchases, 
equivalent  to  8  million  cases  raado  by  the  Department  in  1950- 
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Tlie  U,<=^A  has  used  two  types  of  purchase  programs  to  strengthen 
producer  prices.  The  present  progi-am,  vith  the  objective  of  surplus 
removal,  is  sharplj  different  from  the  price  support  programs  under 
which  the  Departraent's  past  purchases  of  dried  eggs  were  conducted. 
The  eprlier  progi^a'ns  were  financed  directly  from  the  capital  lunds 
of  the  CCC.  Under  that  type  of  program,  the  Department  annouiiced  its 
wUlingnees  to  accept  any  quantity  of  proa.uct  offered  (in  accord  wi..h 
specificafcions)  in  order  to  support  producer  prices  at  a  pre -announced 
l'5v61.'  Such  programs  were  tyiiically  used  for  non-perishable  com- 
modities, such  as  grains  and  cott^-n,  and  when  that  type  of  program  was 
applied  to  eggs  the  product  purchased  v;as  in  most  cases  driea  eggs 
which  are  relatively  non-perishable.  ; 

For  coiamodlties  purchased  for  price  support  a  procedure  exists 
■for  resale  into  domestic  trade  channels,  if  subsequent  price  trends 
make  this  practical.  Through  19^9  the  egg  price  support  rendered  by 
this  type  of  progi^am  was  mandatory  at  90  percent  cf  parity  under 
the  terms  of  the  then-existing  lecislation. 

The  surplus  removal  program  differs  from  price  support 
operations  in  that  the  programs  are  not  undertaken  until  after  a 
■  surplus  has  developed,  and  the  quantities  to  be  purchased  are 
specifically  limited  in  line  with  the  practical  outlets  that  exist 
for  the  commodity.  With  this  lirnitation,  relatively  perishable 
commodities  can  be  bought.    ■  -■ 

The  egr.'B  currently  being  bought  will  be  used  in  the  School 
Lunch  Program.-  In  1951-52  about  9:h   million  children  participated  in 
the  national  School  Lunch  Program.  Purchased  eggs  could  also  be 
distributed  tlirough  ether  proiiTams  of  a  beneficent  nature. 

The  legislative  authority  for  this  type  of  surplus  removal 
program  is  Sec.'  32  of  Public  law  320  (Y^th  Cong^ress)  as  amended. 
The  funds  appropriated  by  this  Section  are  to  be  used,  eiaong 
other  purposes,  to  'fencourage  the  domestic  consumption  of  ... 
commodities  ...  by  diverting  them  .  .  .  from  the  normal  channels 
of  tmde  and  commerce  ..."  The  funds  thus  alloted  are  30  percent 
of  the  annual  customs  receipts  of  the  U.  S.,  with  the  limitation 
that  not  more  than  25  percent  of  the  allotment  my  be  spent  in  any 
one  year  for  any  single  ooiamodity,  and  the  funds  must  be  used 
principally  for  perishable  commodities. 

Conmodities  acquired  by  the  Government  under  this  authori- 
zation are  not  available  for  resale. 
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Shell  E£g_  Storage  Etocks.  Ahead  of 
^-2.  iS^j  Frozen  About  the.  Same 

On  yay   1  the  total  United  States  holdings  ;?f  shell  sggg  in  refrigerated 
storage  were  2.2  million  ce.ser<,   compared  with  1.0  million  cspsr  oil  I-Iay  1,  1951 
and  the  2.4  million  cases  at  the  July  1  high  point  laat  year.  Beports  fron 
35  principal  citiea  indicate  that  the  storage  Eovement  has  continued  fairly 
lar^^e  since  I'-fey  1.  At  the  end  of  i^iay,  35'City  holdings  vrere  two-thirds 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.  The  likelihood,  therefore,  is  that  sholl  egg 
holdings  in  1952  will  exceed  considerat'ly  1951. 

Frozen  ega  holdingg,  at  112.1  million  pounds  ou.Mey  1,  were  also 
ahead  cf  1951^  "but  by  a  conp^iderably  smaller  margin,  ^'!ay  1  stocks  in  1951 
were  109. 3  million  pounds  and  they  ro^e  to  the  .reason's  peak  of  190.8  mil- 
lion pounds  on  August  1.  On  iMay  31,  35"Clty  stocks  '-i'   frozen  eg.?  were  h   per- 
cent below  the  ccrrespcndlng  1951  holdings. 

Enrlier  in  the  season,  1952  stocks  ?f  frozen  egg  ka6.   considerably 
exceeded  the  comparable  1951  h-ildings,  because  cf  the  relatively  large 
67  million  pound  carry-over  of  frozen  egg  on  January  1,  1952.  The  net 
in -movement  of  k^   million  pounds  from  Jinu-^ry  1  to  i'^.a-y   1  was  actually  smaller 
than  the  corresponding  movement  of  62  million  pounds  in  1951.  1^  mid-May 
this  year,  the  weekly  rate  of  in -movement  of  frozen  egg  to  stvorage  in. 
35  cities  was  somevhat  smaller  than  the  corresponding  rate  a  year  earlier. 
This  suggests  th:.t  the  peak  holdings  of  frozen  egg  3n  1952  will  continue 
below  the  1951  level. 

The  prices  of  both  frozen  yolk  and  frozen  albumen  are  lower  than 
a  year  ago,  following  the  generally  lower  level  of  egg  prices,  but  the 
reduction  in  prices  of  albumen  has  b-?en  much  sharper  than  either  yolk  or 
mj.xed  whole  egg.  Table  1  indicates  the  proportion  of  the  c;irrent  hold- 
ings which  are  of  whole  and  separated  frozen  egg  products  compared  with 
previous  years.  Table  2  c:^'fers  prios  comparisons. 

The.  Kay  1  holdings  of  frozen  prodvicts  were  e^^uavalent  to  2.9  million 
cases,  57  percent  cf  the  total  holdings  of  shell  end  fr.o--pn  eggs. 

Table  1 .  -  Frozen  egg  and  products :  Total  holdings  ar.d 
composition  ox  holdings  Kay  1, .1952>  with  comparisons 


May  1,  19'^2 
April  1,  1952 
March  1,  1952 
May  1,  1951 
May  1,  1950 


Compooltlorf  of  hold-'ngg  TJ 
Frozen 
whole  or^   :   Frozen 
yolk 


tiri.lb 


Pa re ant 


Percent 


Frozen 
albumen 


Percent 


112.1 

4I1.U 

21^.6 

31.0 

ek.3 

i^5.o 

25.^ 

29.6 

60.6 

U5.0 

27.3 

27.7 

109.3 

i^5.7 

2U.7 

29.6 

155.1 

U2.0 

23.2 

3^.8 

1/  Includes  "unclassified"  apportioned  amoa^  "mixed  who3.e,"  "yolk",  and 
"albumen"  in  the  same  proportions  that  the  designated  classes  bear  to  each 
other. 
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liable  2  .-  Prices  of  frozen  e^  products  at  wholesale  in  Hew  York  City, 
per  pound,  1941  to  date 


«»_  _  ^_^ 

'   Frozen 
whole 

Frozen   ] 
yollc     : 

Frozen 
albxaaen 

•        Price 

ratio 

Year 

• 

: Albumen  to  yolk 

• 

*.  Albumen  to  whole 

:   C  enta 

Cents 

Cents 

Percent 

Percent 

19^1 

22.1 

•  32.6 

14.4 

44 

65 

1942 

28.1 

39.4 

21.3 

54 

76 

1943 

32.4 

45.5 

24.2 

53 

75 

1944 

31.1 

46.8 

22.3 

48 

72 

1945 

31.4 

46.4 

23.8 

51 

76 

1946 

29.3 

46.0 

21.3 

47 

73 

1947 

34.6 

49.5 

28.3 

57 

82 

1948 

35.0 

43.8 

34.7 

79 

97 

1949 

:      37.0 

53.3 

29.1 

55 

79 

1950 

28.7 

53.0 

15.2 

29 

53 

1951 

36.1 

59.4 

25.1 

42 

70 

Jan. 

'    4/34.7 

55.0 

22.3 

41 

64 

Feb. 

"■'  34.6 

55.5 

22.8 

41 

66 

MB.r. 

35.8 

56.9 

25.6 

45 

72 

Apr. 

3^.3 

56.8 

25.5 

45 

70 

I<lay 

•      3S.1 

61.1 

26.6 

44 

70 

1952 

Jan. 

1/33.0 

60.2 

i/25.0 

42 

76 

Feb. 

2/29.0 

3/50.9 

2/20.2 

40 

70 

^fer. 

28.2 

51.2 

17.4 

34 

62 

Apr. 

28.8 

52.4 

17.6 

34 

61 

May 

=    29.3 

51.8 

19.4 

37 

66 

1/  Spring  pack. 
?/  Current  pack. 
3/  Liglit  color. 
5/  Fresh  pack. 

Fewer  ChickeiiB  to  be  liaised  in  1952 
but  More  E'ar3.y-SeaBon  Pullets 

On  iMe,y  1,  the  nuriber  of  young  chickens  on  farms  was  5  percent 
lower  than  on   the  corresponding  date  in  1951.  Coupled  with  the  fact  that 
15  percent  fewer  eggs  than  last  yaar  were  in  incubators  in  hatcheries  on  the 
same  date,  this  indicates  clearly  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
number  .of  chickens  raised  this  year  for  laying  flock  replacements.  This  is 
in  line  with  the  expectations  based  both  on  farmers'  intentions  to  buy  chicks, 
and  the  egg-feed  price  ratio,  which  for  each  of  the  past  5  months  has  been  at 
or  near  the  record  low  for  the  month. 


The  number  of  young  chickens  on  April  1,  was  9  percent  over  a  year 
before,  reflecting  large  hatchings  in  March  and  earlier  months.  This 
suggests  t'.at  more  early-season  pullets  will  be  added  to  laying  flocks  this 
fall  than  a  year  ago.  However,  so  far  as  egg  production  later  in  the 
season  is  concerned,  this  early  increase  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the 
subsequent  reduction  in  the  number  of  young  chickens  on  farms. 
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Springtime  numtera  of  young  chickens  on  farms  emd  niunbers 
of  pullets  for  laying  purposes  at  end  of  year,  1931  to  date 


Chicks 

and'  young  chicle 

:ens  on  farms 

'Pullets 

Dn  farms 

Pflrfimliftr 

^il 

Year  1 

Num'bers,  first  of  month  :As  a  percentage  of  preceding  year 

Nimter  ; 

Percentagt 
'  of  preced- 

April*  V&j 

•  June! 

July : 

April  • 

May  • 

June  • 

July 

• 

:     : 

• 

• 
• 

• 
• 

• 

■              1 

ii^R  year 

Mil.  Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Mil. 

Percent 

1931 

li^O  333 

502 

516 

230 

1932 

.  149  330 

520 

550 

106 

99 

104 

107 

237 

103 

1933 

122  350 

542 

559 

82' 

106 

104 

102 

238 

100 

193^ 

99  298 

491 

503 

81 

85 

91 

90 

212 

89 

1935 

114  325 

481 

504 

115 

109 

98 

100 

226 

107 

1936 

110  345 

541 

570 

96 

106 

112 

113 

249 

110 

1937 

126  324 

465 

464 

115 

94 

86 

81 

215 

86 

1938 

158  364 

509 

513 

125 

112 

109 

111 

242 

113 

1939 

167  387 

531 

534 

106 

106 

104 

104 

254 

105 

1940 

126  323 

477 

499 

75 

83 

90 

93 

240 

94 

19^1 

155  354 

513 

550 

123 

110 

108 

110 

278 

116 

19^2 

.  IS5  420 

589 

611 

119 

119 

115 

111 

319 

115 

19^3 

.  227  472 

679 

732 

123 

112 

115 

120 

350 

110 

19^4 

231  471 

616 

595 

102 

100 

91 

81 

301 

86 

19^5 

207  461 

626 

661 

90 

98 

102 

111 

322 

107 

19^6 

219  462 

580 

564 

106 

100 

93 

85 

281 

87 

19^7 

209  436 

572 

566 

95 

94 

99 

100 

278 

99 

1948 

.  158  363 

289 

492 

76 

83 

85  . 

87 

258 

93 

1949 

.  210  424 

558 

553 

133 

117 

114 

n? 

287 

111 

1950 

.  216  384 

483 

470 

103 

91 

87  ' 

85 

264 

92 

1951 

201  406 

523 

503 

93 

106 

108 

108 

279 

106 

1952 

:  219  384 

109 

95 

Large  Marketings  of  Broilers 
Bring  Lov  Prices 

Most  trollers  marketed  in  May  were  from  the  very  large  place- 
ments made  in  the  4  weeks  beginning  in  mid-February.  During  that 
period  placements  were  at  the  rate  of  about  l4  million  per  week  in  the 
11  reporting  areas,  an  all  time  high  record.  Marketings  during  May 
probably  were  in  proportion,  and  prices  during  part  of  the  month  were 
the  lowest  since  December,  1950. 

Placements  tapered  off  after  mid-March,  to  about  12  million 
chicks  per  week  in  early  May,  and  10,8  Mllion  in  late  May.  These 
levels  were  lower  than  the  1951  peak,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month 
were  11  percent  below  corresponding  1951  placements.  Nevertheless, 
the  market  will  be  adequately  supplied  with  broilers  at  least  through 
July.  By  that  time,  substantial  marketings  will  probably  be  made  of 
the  cockerels  from  early  chicks  being  raised  for  laying  flock  replace- 
ment. For  these  reasons,  no  early  substantial  recovery  is  foreeen 
for  chicken  prices. 
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In  early  Msy,  broiler  x'^ice?.  were  as  low  as  l3  cents  per  pound  In 
seme  sections,   ("^ee  t^tle  h  ,)     In  the  Gcorf^ia  and  Ecl-Mar-Va  -^.reas, 
prices  at  that  time  were  about  22  cents  .^er  ^lound  compared  with  26.6  and 
P.6.9   respectively  in  earlj*  April.  1'here  vas  a  ve-vy   quick  recovery  in 
l.roiler  prTces  In  md-May,  particularly  in  the  Te".;?s  i.nd.  Arkansas  areas 
where  the  iS-cent  price;  hF..J  '.revailed,  hut  the  recovery  did  not  carry 
.  evera^jQ  pr'ce^  oack  to  tne  Janunry~Maych  levels. 

At  present  levels  of  costs,  the  hroiler  prices  of  early  Nfey  in 
■most. areas  did  not  return  the  direct  costs  of  production  to  most  producer?, 
ivith  broiler  cash  on  the  Dal-Mar-Va  .nenln"ula  typically  costing  "ahout 
y   12  cents  per  pound,  the  eot'mated  10  .Kunds  of  feed  required  to  produce 
p.   3"POund  hivd  results  in  a  cost  for  feer!  alone  that  i?  equivalent  to 
iB  cents  per  pound,  .  Chick- C0GtEt.\'pical3.y  •■idd  ahout  ';  or  6  cents  more 
per  pound  to  these  costs,  Wnen  price.s  were  celow  the  total  of  these 
. costs ,  nothing  was  left  for  fuel,  litter.,  medication,  lator,  and  overhead; 

The  price  of  farin  chickens,  which  et  this  season. still  reflects 
Eirstly  th9  price  of  hens,  han  declined  sowewhat  along  with  the- price  of 
r-roilers.  The  U.  '.  .  average  price  of  al3  chicken?  as  reported  at  mid- 
.T/:nth  wss  2^,3  cents  -oer  pound  xn  mid-Kay  compared  with  the  revised  figure 
i-^f  26.-''  cents  a  month  earlier.  In  mid-IySiy  1951  the  comparahle  tevisadj 
J, rice  had  been  29.0  cent-  per  pound. 

During  M^j ,   the  Buiear.  of  Agricultural  Sconoirdcs  issued  a  revised 
series;  of  monthly  poultry  pricec  received  by  farmers.  These  numbers 
indicate  separate  monthly  pricrjs  for  broilers.,  f'lrm  chickens,  and  all 
chicken.",  since  January  rpifO.   •  ,  li 

,  •   •      ■■,■.,..;■/  ■   ■■  .   .  ..■■.■:.{y 

Table  h-.-   Broilers  and  i*rvers:  f.,o,o.  .farm  .prices.,  per  pound,  liv€,^::^o 
in  i?elected  area-'^ .  selected  liate?^,  April  2,  r-?52  to  date 


Del- 
Va 


Boston 
area 


:Shenaii- 
i   doeh 
;  Vrtl.'.ey 
:  "All"' 


K'orth  JArkPnsfin/*  South 
■Georc-^is/W.V.',  area]  Texas 


:  Fryers  :  All   :   j^ll  :  .Ml    :  All 
i.y.-Sglhs;  ■  g/    _:  wei.^t?- :_weight_s :  we i r:h_t s_  ;  we i -^h t s 
Cents    Cent.5    Gen-ts    Cei-stc-    Centt^    ContJ 


Dan 
Joaquin:   lowal/ 
Valley:  


Frver.c  :Froilers  r^nd 
2/ 


:  .fry-3ro  g/ 


Cents 


Cents 


April 


Kay 


7: 
Ik: 

21: 

20: 


27 -27^ 
27 


2: 

■9:  .... 
16:       26 
23:  2^-26 
•^0:   25-2^-^ 

22-23 
22-23 


26i- 


.?7 


2=7-2'^  25-27 

261-28.^  a6vr-27 

■?^;-26  "  26-2" 

2^--2fri  ■■.:26 

2?-26  .-iA2'=i 


22-26 
22-2'i 


l3^$-2k 


■25 


21-22 

26 
26 


2'|-4-'^'^- 
2H^-25t 

2'4-25-^. 

23-24- 

20-Jr-22 
2?- 25 
261 -2ft 
2l;-^-27 


25 
25 

pet, 

2\ 

19 

26- 
27 


■   25 
■i  26  . 
25 
22-2U 

-.>-!»  -■. 

20    . 

■     ■■  27-33- 

■      27 
26 


30-32 

3>--3-T 

30-32 

29-32 
28-32 

2P-30 

27-J^9 
27-29 
28-31 


25-26 

26-27 

26 

25-26 
00-22 


=0-21 


27 
27 
26 


June       hi  2'^-i-26       2^-25 


26 


2i)--2'^ 


26 


29-31 


25-27 


1/  Friday  of  /^vjivGn  week, 
2/  J\'o  weirhts   ipecijie.j. 
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Large  Turicey  Crop  Expected 

Recent  reports  on  turkey  hatchings  indicate  that  farmers  are  likely 
to  exceed  their  January  intentions  to  produce  a  turkey  crop  11  percent  larger 
than  last  year. 

Amon]^  a  sample  of  hatcheries  making  comparable  reports  to  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics  for  1951  and  1952,  22  percent  more  poults  were 
hatched  in  February,  March,  and  April  1952  than  in  the  same  months  of  1951. 
On  May  1,  also  on  a  matched  sample  basis,  there  were  10  percent  more  turkey 
eggs  in  incubators  than  a  year  earlier. 

Data  are  not  yet  available  to  indicate  -;hat  proportion  of  the  increase 
is  among  large  birds  for  fall  and  winter  marketing,  and  what  proportion 
among  Beltsville  Small  Whites,  which  are  marketed  on  more  nearly  a  year-round 
basis.  If  a  large  proportion  of  the  increase  to  date  has  been  among  Beltsvilles, 
which  are  ready  for  marketing  at  14  -  1?  vjeeks  as  broilers,  and  in  6  or  7  months 
at  conventional  marketing  weights,  the  supply  of  turkeys  in  the  fall  will  be 
less  sharply  affected  than  otherwise. 

In  1951,  3  million  more  turkeys  (19  percent)  were  raised  than  in  1950. 
Of  this  increase,  5.6  million  (6?  percent)  was  of  Beltsville  Small  VJhites.  If 
the  increase  in  Beltsvilles  is  as  large  this  year  as  last,  fall  marketin-^s  of 
turkeys  will  be  somewhat  smaller  than  indicated  by  hatchings. 

More  Beltsvilles  probably  are  produced  in  Virginia  than  ia  any  other 
State.  Also,  Virginia  probably  has  the  largest  proportion  of  Beltsvilles  in 
its  turkey  population.  The  number  of  poults  hatched  in  this  btate  each  month 
through  April  this  year  exceeded  the  comparable  1951  output  by  a  larger  per- 
centage than  the  gains  for  the  U.  S.  as  a  whole. 

Table  5.  -  Poult  Hatchings:  Monthly  output  as  a  percentage  of 

comparable  1951  output,  available  data  January  1952 
to  date,  Virginia  and  United  States 


Month 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


Hatchings  in  Virginia 
195?   S 


1951 


Output  as  <i  percentage  of  correspond- 

ing  output  i  year  earlier  . 

Virginia :  United  States 


Thousands  J   Thousands 


470 

792 

779 

1,237 

l,22»t 


174 
284 

497 
l,08o 

5fl 


Percent 

385 
279 
157 
119 
126 


Percent 


158 
127 
112 

1/iii 


1/  Eggs  in  incubators , 

Bids  Invited  for  Remaining  Stocks 
Of  Government  Dried  Egg 

A  Department  of  Agriculture  announcement  on  May  14  invited  Hids,  for 
e^qjort  dispositions,  against  the  remaining  xincommltted  stocks  of  5.2  million 
pounds  of  dried  whole  egg  still  held  in  CCG  inventory.  Disposition  of  this 
quantity  would  exhaust  the  CCC's  holdings  of  the  product.  The  last  additions 
to  inventory  were  made  in  1950  when  85  million  pounds  were  purchased  for  price 
support* 
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The  annoxincement  eald  thet  thla  would  be  the  last  offering  of  this 
stock  for  expert  sale.  The  dried  egg  has  been  contlnuouBly  available  for 
domestic  sale  at  $1.03  per  po-jnd,  a  price  fixed  in  accord  with  standards 
embodied  In  current  legislation  regulating  the  Goveirmont  resale  of  price- 
support  comiroditles. 

Estimate 3  Made  for  Value  of  15^  Poultry  Output 

The  gross  value  of  total  poultry  output  in  the  U.  S.  was  a  record 
in  1951.  The  gross  Income  (total  value  of  sales  plus  home  consumption) 
from  eggs,  all  chickens  {including  commercial  broilers)^  and  tui'keys 
totaled  k   billion  dollars.  The  previous  high  of  3  l/2  billion  was  attained 
in  19h8. 

Although  no  statistical  measure  of  net  profit  exists,  it  is  likely 
that  1951  will  also  rank  among  the  more  profitable  recent  years  for  egg 
produpers.  Feed  costs  were  higher  tlian  in  some  other  recent  years,  but 
the  egg-feed  price  ratio,  well  above  1950,  was  the  record  high  of  the 
postwar  period  while  the  chicken-feed  price  ratio  was  slightly  higher 
than  in  the  previous  year. 

Because  of  the  continuous  improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  producing 
eggs  and  poultry,  changes  in  the  product-feed  ratios  are  not  a  reliable 
basis  for  making  profit  comparisons  over  long  periods.  However,  if  the 
comparisons  go  back  only  e  few  years,  they  have  some  validity.  "  It  seems 
clear  that  egg  production  in  1951j  when  the  average  ratio  was  12  poimda— 
that  is  1  dozen  eggs  vas  eaual  in  valvie  to  12  pounds  of  poultry  ration- 
was  probably  more  profitable  than  in  4  of  the  preceding  5  years  (see 
table  8  ), 

Increasing  supplies  of  broilers  were  probably  partly  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  the  chicken-feed  price  ratio  (which  includes  broilers 
as  well  as  other  chickens)  was  only  slightly  more  favorable  in  1951  than 
a  year  earlier.  The  unfavorable  months  in  1951,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
producers  of  chicken  meat,  were  those  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
year.  For  the  months  of  February  through  August  the  ratio  averaged  1.2 
pounds  as  against  the  6.8  average  for  12  months.  In  the  first  5  months 
of  1952  the  ratio  averaged  6.2  pounds  compared  with  7.2  in  the  same 
period  of  1951. 

The  average  turkey-feed-price  ratio  of  8.9  in  1951  was  below  the 
average  of  the  preceding  5  years.  However,  the  prospective  increase  in 
the  1952  turkey  crop  over  that  of  a  year  before  suggests  that  the  income 
from  the  1951  crop  was  sufficiently  favorable  to  encourage  en  expansion 
in  production.  In  the  mid-season  of  195i>  It  was  feared  that  the  16  per- 
cent increase  then  expected  in  turkey  production  would  result  Jn  need  for  a 
price-support  program,  which  was  tentatively  announced  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  But  by  year-end,  markets  cleared  of  their  own  account  at 
prices  generally  above  a  year  earlier. 

The  outlook  for  poultrymen  for  1952  as  a  whole  is  clearly  less  favor-- 
able  than  the  1951  situation.  For  eggs  and  broilers  a  substantial  part  of 
the  annual  output  has  already  been  sold  at  relatively  low  prices.  Since  the 
large  numbers  of  birds  already  on  farms  assure  a  further  large  output  of 
these  commodities,  there  are  no  clear-cut  signs  o"""  an  Immediate  sharp  change 
in  these  prices.  Most  turkey  growers  have  not  yet  made  large  volume  sales  of 
their  products,  since  most  turkey  marketings  are  concentrated  into  the  last 
months  of  the  year. 
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Although  poultry  product  prices  in  1952  are  expected  to  average  lower 
than  the  1951  averages,  their  effect  on  gross  farm  income  from  poultry  will 
"be  largely  offset  by  the  increases  expected  in  the  volume  of  output  for  eggs, 
"broilers,  and  turkeys.  As  a  result,  the  gross  farm  income  from  poultry  for 
1952 -is  likely  to  he  almost  as  high  as  the  h  billion  dollar  figure  for  1951; 
but  net  incomes  will  be  considerably  lower.  Changes  in  feed  costs  are  a  partial 
measure  of  the  reduction  that  can  be  expected  in  1952  net  incomes  of  poultrymen, 
compared  with  1951.  Pbultrymen  are  likely  to  purchase  an  increased  veklume  of  feed, 
almost  in  proportion  to  the  expected  aggregate  production  increase,  and  this 
feed  will  be  higher  priced  than  in  I95I.   (See  table  6  .) 

Table  6.-  Prices  per  cwt.  for  poultry  ration  and  i*elated  items, 
with  comparisons,  quarterly,  ISk'J   to  date 


Prices 

paid  by 

Index  numbers  of 

:  Index  niunbers  of 

Year 

:     Poultry 
:     ration 

:         1/ 

farmers  for: 

prices  received 
by  farmers  for 
feed  grains 

wholesale  prices 

and 
quarter 

Laying 
mash 

Scratch 
feed 

of  eleven  high- 
protein  feeds 

(1935-39=100) 

(1935-39=100)  2/ 

:       Del. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

I9M7 

:   h,n 

IJ..87 

1^.69 

275 

25I+ 

1st 

:           3.55 

U.35 

3.96 

206 

22}| 

2nd 

:           3.9^^ 

k.63 

l^.»i9 

251 

225 

3rd 

:           k.kl 

5.05 

U.9U 

313 

27  h 

i^th 

:          k.17 

^M 

5.37 

330 

293 

1QU3 

■U.29 

5.l»i 

5.77 

273 

257 

1st 

k,T6 

5.58 

5.*^*^ 

321 

283 

2nd 

k.6^ 

5.Ut^ 

5.30 

31S 

265 

3rd 

A.13 

U.93 

h.79 

261 

21^7 

Itth 

3.63 

»<  .59 

U.20 

192 

231. 

19^9       i 

3.k6  . 

hM 

3.90 

176 

230 

1st       : 

3.51 

k.^0 

U.Ol 

181 

221 

2nd        : 

3M 

i^.51 

3.99 

179 

22lf 

3rd.      : 

3. he 

k.'^k 

3.86 

•      175 

252 

Uth       : 

3.36 

k.k2 

3. 72 

167 

221 

1950       i 

3.53 

k.33 

3.95 

198 

228 

1st       : 

3.38 

i^.35 

3.73 

179 

21U 

2nd       : 

3.57 

U.52 

3.95 

198 

233 

3rd       : 

3.70 

U.67 

k.ok 

209 

2lfl 

Uth       : 

3.66 

k.6o 

J',.  06 

207 

226 

1951       : 

ll.Ol 

h.96 

kM 

237 

2kj 

1st       : 

3.95 

1^.36 

1^.38 

235 

2k6 

2nd        : 

3.99 

h.92 

If. 50 

233 

233 

3rd       : 

3.97 

U.92 

U.I45 

233 

239 

l^th       : 

h.l3 

5.13 

h.f>3 

2lt3 

263 

1952       ': 

■ 

1st        : 

U.25 

5.30 

k,68 

2l|6 

270    ' 

2nd*     : 

k.2k 

5.2B 

U.70 

2kk 

277 

*April  and  May  only. 

1/  Average  prices  paid  by  farmers  for  commercial  feeds  and  the  evaluation  of  grains 
fed  alone  at  prices  received  by  farmers.  2/  Five  oilseed  meals,  tankage,  fiieat 
scraps,  fish -meal,  gluten  feed',  and  brewers'  and-  distillers'  dried  grains. 
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Table  7  •-  Gross  Income  from  poultry  and  eggs,  1940  to  date 


:          Eggs 

:  Farm  chickens   : 

>                                                                  • 

Broil-  : 
ers  In: 

spec-  : 

Turkeys 

IbtalB  3/ 

Value 

Value 

Value 

•of  con- 

Value  : 

lallzed: 

of  con- 

of con- 

other 

Tear     =  Value 

Bump- 

Value  : 

of  con-: 

enter-: 

Value 

sump- 

sump- 

Value 

Gross 

poul- 

:     of 

tlon  on 

of       : 

sun^-  : 

prises: 

of 

tion  on 

tion  on 

of 

In- 

17 

:  sales 

farms 

sales   : 

tlon  on: 

(value  : 

sales 

fflrms 

ferrofl 

sales 

come 

• 

! 

• 
• 

:              i 

1/ 

: 

• 

farms   : 
1/       : 

of       : 

produc- : 

tlon     : 

1/ 

it/ 

5/ 

1/ 

:    Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Rll. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

:     dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

1940 

i     467.6 

114.6 

199.5 

92.3 

71.7 

78.2 

2.6 

209.5 

817.0 

1,026.5 

16 

1941 

:     663 .0 

144.2 

263.8 

108.3 

103.1 

98.4 

3.0 

255.6 

1,128.3 

1,383 .9 

19 

1942 

:1,017.4 

179.1 

388.7 

129.1 

154.6 

144.8 

3.5 

311.7 

1,705.5 

2,017.2 

28 

1943 

:1,445.3 

222.2 

696.2 

166.6 

238.3 

160.0 

3.8 

392.7 

2,539.8 

2,932.5 

46 

1944 

:l,365.1 

205.6 

634.9 

155.5 

227.1 

198.7 

3.6 

364.6 

2,425.8 

2,790.5 

47 

1945 

8/:  1,518.1 

8Al,507.9 
lAl,8l3.2 
1^1,883.8 
l/il,856.9 

233.3 

676.6 

175.4 

327.1 

241.4 

4.0 

418.6 

2,763.1 

3,175.7 

57 

1946 

235.1 

639.2 

175.1 

288.6 

268.5 

4.4 

414.6 

2,704.2 

3,118.8 

54 

1947 

264.6 

567.8 

159.3 

302.2 

231.5 

4.3 

428.1 

a,9l4.7 

3,342.8 

47 

1948 

261.3 

542.7 

168.1 

405.2 

257.4 

5.3 

434.7 

3,089.0 

3,523.7 

49 

1949 

246.0 

496.6 

146.8 

442.5 

263.1 

4.3 

397.2 

3,059.1 

3,456.2 

59 

1950 

!l,564.0 

201.8 

4U.0 

129.3 

530.1 

261.6 

3.9 

335.0 

2,766.8 

3,101.7 

1^ 

1951 

:2,096.2 

: 

254.7 

472.2 

143.6 

690.5 

339.5 

4.3 

402.5 

3,598.4 

4,000.9 

2/ 

1/  Caasumed  In  taousebolds  of  faxm  producers.  2/  Includes  oonsuaptlon  in  taouaeholda  of  producers 
i^lob  is  less  than  1  percent  of  production.  ^7  Obtained  from  unrounded  figures.  4/  For  eggs, 
fam  chickens,  and  turkeys,  cnly.  ^/  Value  of  sales  plus  horns  consumption.  6/  Subject  to  further 
revision,  1945-1949.  X'^'^   included  in  totals  shovn  in  previous  columns.  8/  BarlMd.  2/  Coflq^«ra« 
bl«  figorts  vnaTailablt. 


Table  8.-  Poultry-product/feed  price  ratios  and  poultry  ration  cost,  1940-51 


I                                     Ratio  1/ 

Average 

Tear 

Egg- 
feed 

:     Chicken-       : 
:         feed           : 

Turkey- 
feed 

of  poultry 
ration 

I'ounas 

rounds 

pounds 

uoiJLars 

1940  : 

1941  ! 
1942 

1943 
1944 

11.5 
13.5 
14.2 

14.5 
11.5 

^3 
8.9 

8.9 
9-5 
8.6 

8.4 
.9.2 

9.8 
11.1 
10.8 

1.68 
1.83 
2.21 
2.66 
2.94 

1945 
1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

13.4 
11.3 
11.1 
11.4 
13.2 

9.3 
8.2 
6.8 
7.6 
7.9 

11.5 
9-7 
7.7 
9.8 

11.0 

2.91 
3.47 
4.17 
4.29 
3.46 

1950 
1951 

10.3 
12.0 

6.9 
6.8 

8.8 
8.9 

3.58 
4.01 

1/  Simple  average  of  monthly  ratios 
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able  9-  Egge:  Production,  annual  rat«  per  potsntlal  layer, 
dlaposltion,  by  States  and  dlvlelone,  1951 


and 


State 

and 

dlTlelou 


Eggs  produced 

Per  poten- 

tlal  layer 

Jan.  1 


Eggs 
coneumed 
on  farms 

whore 
produced 


Value  of 

eggs  sold 

and 

consumed 


Maine 

Nev  Bampeblre 

Vermont 

Maeeachu setts 

Bhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Hew  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Horth  Atlantic 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IlllnolB 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

East  Rortta  Central 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Hbrth  Dakota 

South  Dakota 

Nebrasloa 

Kansas 

West  North  Central 

Delaware 
Maryland 
Virginia 
West  Virginia 
North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 

South  Atlantic 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Oklahoma 

Texas 

South  Central 

Montana 

Idaho 

Wyoming 

Colorado 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

Western 
Ttalted  States 


Ciousands      Millione 


3,369 

2,586 

931 

5,5JH 

6llt 

3,7J*6 

lk,12B 

13,300 

21,93^* 


17,525 
16,711 

20,597 
10,Jt03 

l'*,3'*9 


24,51*7 
29,726 
19,169 
3,938 
8,302 
12,31'* 
12,99^ 


91*5 
3,670 
8,231* 
3,575 
10,606 
h,S2h 
6,860 
3,032 


kl,lk6 


71,693 


1,668 
1,735 

716 
2,770 

958 

619 
2,762 

191 

1*,1*86 

3,318 

21,1*11* 


1*0,637 


612 
1*21* 

156 
991 
108 

633 
2,168 

2,358 
3,330 


66,11*9    10,7B0 


2,6&r 
2,590 
2,989 
1,603 
2,228 


79, 505  12,097 


3,81*2 
l*,773 
2,685 
530 
1,176 
1,781 
1,933 


110,990  ^720 


132 
522 

1,11*1* 
515 

1,233 
1*65 
793 
357 


5,161 


9,562 

1,191* 

8,801* 

1,010 

6,512 

719 

6,356 

625 

6,620 

728 

3,857 

378 

8,705 

1,160 

21,277 

2,639 

•BTT^sT 


233 

267 
108 
3&7 
123 

81 
1*1*6 

27 

715 

516 

3,21*2 


6,11*5 


1*10,200  59,356 


Number 

182 
161* 
168 

179 
176 
169 
153 
177 
152 


Millions 

27 
16 
19 
25 
3 
20 
11*0 

37 
206 


Millions 

581* 
kcrj 
137 
964 
105 

612 
2,026 

2,316 
3,116 


Cents 

62.8 
63.1 
61.0 
65.1 
63.8 
63.8 
59.8 
60.8 
56.8 


"isr 


"'m' 


10,269     60.2 


153 
155 

11*5 
151* 
155 


261 
208 

277 

167 
SI5 


2,1*23 
2,379 
2,708 
1,1*31* 
2,010 


1*8.1 
1*3.6 
1*1.2 

1*8.0 

1*5.6 


152 


1,128 


10,951* 


Tirrr 


157 

161 
11*0 
135 
11*2 
11*5 
11*9 


276 
328 
3S5 
96 
100 

178 

226 


3,561* 
l*,l*39 
2,351* 
1*33 
1,071* 
1,600 
1,701* 


1*0.8 
39.7 
39.5 
35.6 
36.6 
37.6 
39.1 


151 


1,529 


15,168  l9Tr 


11*0 
11*2 
139 
11*1* 
116 
110 
116 
118 


9 

hi 

189 

99 

297 
125 
196 

51 


123 
J*74 
952 

1*15 
931 
336 
591 

30i* 


52.0 
92.1 

53.1 
51.9 
53.0 

55.0 
5U.9 

58.1 


125 


1,013 


'*,126 


"533" 


125 
115 

no 
98 

110 

98 
133 

121* 


285 
273 
209 
166 
179 
117 
190 
389 


903 

43.8 

729 

45.1 

503 

49.3 

10*7 

1*6.9 

51*2 

ia*.2 

256 

1*8.7 

966 

1*0.7 

2,21*1 

l*l*.2 

■uB" 


1,S10 


6,5tf7 


vnr 


11*0 

151* 
151 
11*0 
128 
131 

161 
11*1 
159 
156 
151 


56 
1*5 
20 

73 
29 
10 
31 
7 
81 
70 
157 


176 
221 

88 
313 

9k 

71 
1*11* 

20 

630 

1*1*5 

3,080 


^3.9 
47.6 
45.9 
1*5.5 
48.6 
61.6 
51.0 
57.8 
55.9 
55.6 
54.2 


151 


579 


5.552 


53.1 


11*5 


6,552 


52,656 


1*7,8 


Thrusand 

31,976 
22,242 

7,930 
53,653 

5,743 
33,601 

107,939 
119,219 
157,336 


539,639 


107,584 
93,994 

102,485 
64,040 
84,550 


1*5^,653 


130,560 
157,708 
88,184 
15,694 
35,807 
55,710 
62,886 


546,549 


5,720 
22,621 
50,489 
22,231 
54,237 
21,129 
36,005 
17,188 


229,620 


43,362 
37,658 
29,251 
24,036 
26,557 
15,137 
39,208 
96,&ri 


312, OdO 


8,488 
10,551 

4,131 
14,636 

4,981 

4,158 
18,913 

1,300 

33,120 

23,861 

146,204 


270.343 


2,350,884 
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Ta"ble  10.-  EggF:  Production,  annual  rate  per  potential  layer,  and 
d?-spositior,  l^ited  States,  1920  to  date-  ■ 


Year 


1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
192i^ 

1925 
1926 

1927 
1928  ' 
1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933  • 

19311  ■ 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

I0J4.0 

19iH 

19»i2 

19U^ 

19*ti) 

19^5  1/ 

191^6  1/ 

19i^7  1/ 
19^3  1/ 

19^+9  1/ 

1950  1/ 
19!il  2/ 


"lgg;s  produced 


Potential 

layers 
Jan.  1 


'.       Eggs 
:  consumed 


Per 
potential:  on  farms 

layer  :  where 
Jan .3   ;  produced-  _: 


Eggs  sold 


Thousand  Millions  Number 


3^1,^+7^1- 
331,632 

3?3,S75 
371,930 

389,626 

390,517 
393,3^9 
llll^,a75 
427,139 
403, 771*^ 

U20,ti51 
it01,776 
3a'^,826 

390,7*^3 
385, 3ia 
350,1^07 
362,619 

379,75^^ 
352,96l^ 
376, Itl 

392,65-^ 

381.315 
I127.911 
1188,959 

523,587 
ii73,^8o 

^+72,320 
i^31,l+1^6 
Ui7,570 
399,380 

li23,773 
iH0,200 


29,700 
30,800 
33,000 
35,000 
3U,592 
3lt.96Q 
37,2H8 
38,627 
38,659 
37,921 

39,057 
38,532 
36,298 
35.511^ 

33,609 
31^1531+ 
37.561+ 
37,356 
38,3U3 

39,695 
1+1,373 

1^8,597 
51^,539, 

56,221 
55,962 
55,381+ 
''-lit  .899 
56,151+ 

58,731^ 
59,356 


07 

93 

93 
9h 

89 
90 

95 
93 
.91 
91+ 

93 

96 

9h 

91 

89 

96 

95 
99. 

106 

103 

101 
llw 
111+ 
.  112 
112 

119 
118 
128 

131 
ll+l 

139 
IU5 


Average 

annual 

price, 

per 
. dozen 


Millions       Millions 


Cents 


Value  of  . 
eggs  sold 

and 
consumed 


Thousand 
dollars 


1/  Revised. 

2/  Preliminary. 


7,100 

21,556 

1+3.5 

1.0-^8,780 

7,300 

22,398 

28.3 

700,377 

7,6eo 

2l+,267 

25.0 

663,895 

7,500 

26,392 

26.5 

71+8,1+1+7 

7,221 

26,333 

26.7 

7  in,  225 

7.036 

26,910 

30.1+. 

.    856,961+ 

7,378 

28,8i+5 

28.9 

870,251+ 

7,612 

29,958 

25.1 

781/600 

7,1+13 

30,268 

28.1 

877,371^ 

7,11^7 

29,779 

29.8 

911,882 

7,519 

30,613 

23.7 

750,603 

7,995 

29,628 

17.6 

51+6,072 

7,992 

27,1^15 

II+.2 

1M2,335 

7,922 

26>737 

13.8 

39i+,315 

7,1^06     • 

26,266 

17.0 

1+73,561 

7,205 

25,739 

23.1+ 

635,831+ 

7,1+16 

26,1+1+8 

21.8 

610,509 

7,88U 

29,162 

21.3. 

651,582 

8.2C1+ 

28,621+ 

20.3 

616,528 

8,236 

30,092  ■ 

17.1+ 

551.093 

8,635 

31,221+ 

18.0 

582,211 

7,652 

33,795 

23.5 

807,261 

7,1+25 

1+0,71+0 

30.0 

1,196,1+75 

7,31+9 

1+6,711 

37.1 

1,667,518 

7,711 

50,1+55 

32.5 

1,570,670 

7,502 

1+3,365 

37.7 

1,751,381 

7,551 

1+8,11+8 

37.6 

1,71+3,016 

7, .-133 

1+8. 029 

1^5.3 

2,077,719 

6,800 

1+7,903 

U7.2 

2.11+5,01+1 

6,685 

1+9,282 

1+5.2 

2,102,955 

6,361+ 

51,705 

36.3 

1,765,793 

6,552 

52,656 

1+7.8 

2,350,881+ 

i 
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!Ih1>le  12.-    Chickens:  NimberB,  raised  and  sold;  number e  consumed  on 
fiarms  vhere  produced  and  value  of  sales  plus  home  consumption, 
ty  States  £md  divisions,  1951 


State 
and 

Chickens 
raised 

Chickens  sold 

Chickens  consumed  on 
farms  where  produced 

Average 
price,  per 

Value  of 
sales  plus 

home 

dlvl slon 

Number       : 

Wel^t 

Number 

:    WeleJit 

pound 

consumption 

Thousand 

thousand 

ahousand 

Thousands 

Biousands 
5,137 

pounds 
28,254 

Thousands 
269 

pounds 
1,345      . 

Cents 
28.5 

(lollnrfl 

Maine 

6,471 

8,435 

New  EEuap  shire 

5,1*77 

4,738 

25,111 

186 

874 

28.8 

7.484 

Vexnont 

•1,877 

1,527 

8,398 

193 

984 

29.8 

2,796 

Massachusetts 

8,795 

.        7,466 

QQr\ 

40,316 

1,      Ert£ 

376 

1,880 

30.6 

12,912 

Rhode  Islojid 
Connecticut 

1,046 
7,480 

ooO 
6,458 

4,576 
33,582 

57 
307 

285 
1,474 

30.2 
30.1 

1,468 
10,552 

Hew.  York 

22,364 

17,139 

97,409 

1,8&7 

9,624 

30.8 

29,886 

New  Jersey 

16,854 

■    11,735 

57,502 

873 

4,016 

31.0 

19,071 

Pennsylvania 

38,386 

28,209 

141,045 

3,355 

17,110 

30.0 

47,447 

North  Atlantic 

ioa,75a 

83.2B9 

1*26,193 

7,503 

37,592 

30.2 

140,651 

Ohio 

27,013 

16,960 

83,104 

5,258 

24,1&7 

26.4 

28,324 

Indiana 

27,442 

18,971 

89,164 

4,802 

19,208 

24.9 

26,985 

Illinois 

29,968 

19,439 

89,419 

6,176 

25,939 

24.3 

28,032 

Michigan 

19,811 

14,556 

69,869 

2,921 

14,605 

28.2 

23,822 

Wisconsin 

21,887 

15,095 

67,928 

4,o4o 

18,180 

24.4 

21,010 

East  North  Centrea 

126,121 

85.021 

399,484 

23,197 

102,119 

25.6 

128,173 

Minnesota 

30,726 

22,052 

99,234 

4,576 

19,219 

19.4 

22,979 

Iowa 

44,805 

32,562 

156,298 

6,616 

28,449 

21.0 

38,797 

Missouri 

30,988 

20,426 

89,»74 

7,286 

26,230 

23.4 

27,169 

North  TJakota 

7,125 

4,250 

19,975 

1,749 

7,171 

20.4 

5,538 

South  Dakota 

14,547 

9,967 

45,848 

2,607 

10,689 

19.3 

10,912 

Nebraska 

23,361 

15,629 

68,768 

5,185 

19,703 

20.3 

17,960 

Kansas 

22,598 

13,462 

57,8&7 

6,115 

22,014 

19.9 

15,901 

Vert  North  Central 

174.150 

ilB,348  ■ 

537.884 

34,134 

133,475 

20.7 

139,556 

Selavare 

1,689 

1,191 

5,360 

247 

1,037 

27.8 

1,778 

Marylnnd 

5,539 

3,695 

16,997 

1,128 

4,738 

29.1 

6,325 

Virginia 

11,081 

3,769 

18,091 

5,342 

18,697 

26.3 

9,675 

West  Virginia 

4,678 

2,457 

11,056 

1,644 

6,576 

26.2 

4,620 

North  Carolina 

18,251 

5,731 

25,790 

8,992 

29,674 

25.9 

14,366 

South  Carolina 

8,606 

1,500 

5,700 

5,?r2 

18,388 

28.1 

6,769      • 

Georgia 

12,316 

3,257 

13,679 

7,024 

22,477 

27.0 

9,762 

Florida 

5,509 

3,221 

11,596 

1,220 

4,148 

29.1 

4,581 

South  Atlantic 

67.669 

24.B21 

108,269 

31.169 

105.735 

57.i 

57.tf76 

Kentucky 

16,502 

6,552 

30,139 

8,236 

28,002 

24.9 

14,477 

Tennessee 

15.796 

7,456 

31,315 

6,462 

22,617 

23.4 

12,620 

Alabama 

12,978 

4,861 

18,472 

6,344 

17,763 

25.2 

9,121 

MlSSlBSlppl 

11,697 

5,101 

i8,ar4 

5,0&7 

15,261 

26.8 

9,148 

Arkansas 

!      U,898 

6,529 

26,116 

4,347 

13,041 

23.0 

9,006 

Louisiana 

8,005 

2,341 

9,364 

4,663 

16,7&7 
16,454 

29.1 

7,610 

Oklahoma 

!      14,986 

8,404 

32,776 

5,142 

22.0 

10,831 

Texas 

:      31,605 

15,288 

53,508 

10,649 

31,947 

23.2 

19,826 

South  Central 

:    123.'i67 

56.532 

220,564 

50.930 

161,872 

S4.6 

^,635 

Montana 

i        3,830 

2,346 

9,854 

1,024 

4,096 

27.0 

3,766 

Idaho 

:        3,400 

l,8r7 

7,696 

1,030 

4,017 

25.8 

3,022 

Wyoming 

1         1,202 

649 

2,661 

427 

1,665 

25.1 

1,086 

Colorado 

:        5,9^ 

3,855 

15,034 

1,457 

5,391 

23.2 

4,739 

Now  Mexico 

t        1,489 

728 

2,766 

560 

1,792 

22.5 

1,025 

Arizona 

t           944 

598 

2,332 

251 

878 

30.0 

963 

Utah 

:        4,584 

3,508 

12,629 

425 

1,488 

24.1 

3,403 

Nevada 

:           378 

229 

916 

104 

385 

29.6 

385 

Washington 

I        9,434 

6,442 

27,056 

1,701 

6,804 

26.5 

8,973 

Oregon 

:        5,900 

3,830 

17,235 

1,081 

4,432 

25.7 

5,568 

California 

:      29.215 

20,182 

84,764 

2,723 

8,986 

26.5 

24,843 

Westeni 

:      66,309 

44,S44 

l8S,945 

10,783 

39,934 

56.6 

5Y.t73 

Utalted  States 

I    666,466 

! 

412,255 

1,875,336 

157,7i6 

580, -727 

25.2 

615,768 

MAY-JOp  1952 

- 

18  - 

Talile  13.-  Farm  chickens:  Average  live  weight,  sales 

,  farm  consumption, 

and  value,  available  data 

,  1930  to  date 

■  Total 

;Sla\>gh- 

• 
• 

!   Average  live 

weight 

.consumed 
:  on 

ter, 
live 

:Welghted 
:  annual 

Value  of: 

Total 

■  farms 

weight  ^ 

:average 

Sales 

Year 

sold, 

where 

from 

:  price 

Sales 

plus 

:  Young 

Mature 

All 

live 

produc-  • 

farm 

:received 

-  from 

home  , 

weight 

ed, 

pro- 

: per 

farms 

con- 

live 
weight 

duction 
1/, 

:  pound 

• 

sump- 
tion 

Million 

idilllon 

Million 

Million 

Million 

: Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 
2,713 

Cents 
18.1^ 

dollars 
333 

dollars 

1930 

495 

1931 

3.8 

2,506 

15.8 

258 

390 

1932 

3.8 

2,5^7 

11.8 

189 

293 

1933 

3.8 

2,657 

9.5 

161 

247 

193i^ 

3.3 

2,383 

11.3 

171 

259 

193? 

3.9 

2,261 

14. 9 

207 

324 

1936 

3.9 

1,536 

798 

2,33^^ 

15.8 

239 

3lh 

1937    ' 

U.O 

l,i*17 

752 

2,169 

15.9 

225 

35^ 

1938 

3.9 

1,282 

737 

2,069 

15.4 

195 

320 

1939    ! 

3.9 

1,1^81 

779 

2,260 

13.5 

199 

309 

I9U0    : 

3.3 

1^.9 

h.l 

1,508 

712 

2,220 

13.2 

199 

292 

19iH    : 

3.U 

5.1 

k.l 

1,673 

699 

2,372 

15.8 

264 

372 

191^2    : 

3.5 

5.1 

k.2 

2,0U6 

689 

2,735 

19.0 

389 

518 

I9U3    : 

3.5 

5.1 

k,2 

2,836 

678 

3,511^ 

24.5 

696 

863 

19i^U 

3.6 

5.1 

h,3 

2,645 

6hk 

3,289 

24.0 

635 

790 

19U5  2/  : 

3.7 

5.2 

h.3 

2,616 

669 

3,285 

25.9 

677 

852 

I9H6  2/  : 

3.7 

5.2 

k,k 

2,318 

638 

2,956 

27.6 

639 

8l4 

191^7  2/  : 

3.7 

5.2 

U.U 

2,lUU 

598 

2,7^2 

26.5 

568 

727 

19*^8  2/  : 

3.7 

5.3 

i^.5 

1,80U 

568 

2,372 

30.1 

5»*3 

711 

19i^9  2/  : 

3.8 

5.3 

h.k 

1,95^ 

575 

2,529 

25.4 

>97 

643 

1950  2/  1 

3.8 

5.3 

h,3 

1,8U7 

586 

2,J^J^3 

23.3 

411 

540 

1951  i/  : 

3.9 

5.^ 

1^.5 

1,875 

581 

2,U56 

25.2 

472 

616 

1/  Slav^ghter  is  the  sum  of  sales  and  consumption  on.  farms  where  produced. 

2/  Revised. 

^  Preliminary. 
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Table  lU.-  Broilers  fron  specialized  enterprises:  Production,  average  live 
weight,  price  per  pound,  and  value  of  production,  193*^  to  date 


•             Production       • 

/.verage       : 

live  weight,: 

per          : 

bird        : 

/verage  price 
received  by 
producers,  per 
pound,   live  weight 

;         Value 

Year 

•     Number 

:  Pounds   : 
:   (live)   : 

\  production 

:     Thous . 

Thoua . 

Pounds 

Cents 

Thous.  dol. 

193^^ 

i     3^,030 

96,662 

2.84 

19.3 

18,694 

1935 

,     42,890 

122,884 

2.87 

20.1 

24,651 

1936 

\     53,155 

152,447 

2.87 

20.7 

31,493 

1937 

•     67,915 

195,916 

2.88 

21.4 

41,876 

1938 

\     82,420 

239,508 

2.91 

19.0 

45,609 

1939 

,  105,630 

306,272 

2.90 

17.0 

52,059 

19^0 

142,762 

414,074 

2.90 

17.3 

71,729 

19^^ 

191,502 

559,605 

2.92 

^ 

18.4 

103,111 

19^*2 

228,187 

674,087 

2.95 

22.9 

154,650 

19'+3 

285,293 

832,837 

2.92 

28.6 

238,262 

19^^       ! 

264 ,999 

790,346 

2.98 

28.8 

227,104 

19^5  l/i 

365,572 

1,107,174 

3.03 

29.5 

327,059 

19^6  l/i 

292,527 

883,855 

3.02 

32.7 

288,603 

W^t?  1/: 

310,168 

936,442 

3.02 

32.3 

302,170 

19'*B  l/i 

370,515 

1,126,643 

3.04 

36.0 

405,171 

19i^9  l/i 

513,296 

1,570,197 

3.06 

28.2 

442,530 

1950  l/i 

630,316 

1,038,000 

3.07 

27.4 

530,147 

1951  2/! 

791,878 

2,419,104 

3.05 

28.5 

690,486 

1/  Revised. 

2/  Preliminary. 
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Table  15 


Broilers  from  specialized  enterprlaes:  Production,  average  live 
weight,  price  per  pound,  and  value  of  production,  1951 


Average  price 
received  by 
producers , 
per  pound, 
live  weight 

Value 

•      of 
pro- 
duction 

State 

:              Production 

Average 

live 
weight, 
per  bird 

and 
divlBlon 

:      Number 

Pounds 
■        (live) 

Cents 

Thousand 
dollars 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Pounds. 

Maine 

21,145 

86,694 

4.1 

27.6 

23,928. 

New  Hampshire 

l*,84l 

18,396 

3.8 

28.0 

5,151 

Vermont 

508 

1,880 

3.7 

28.8 

541 

Massachusetts 

15,526 

58,999 

3.8 

28.9. 

17,051 

Bhode  Island 

92U 

3,511 

3.8 

29.1 

1,022 

Connectiout 

17,198 

67,072 

3.9 

29.1 

19,518 

New  York 

8,717 

31,381 

3.6 

32.0 

10,042 

Now  Jersey 

8,518 

31,517 

3.7 

31.0 

9,770 

Pennsylvania 

16,546 

57,911 

3.5 

28.5 

16,505 

North  Atlantic                    • 

93,923 

357,361 

3.0 

29.0 

103,5^8 

Ohio 

9,026 

29,786 

3.3 

30.5 

9,oa5. 

Indiana 

34,014 

108,845 

3.2 

28.6 

31,130 

Illinoio 

18,262 

52,960 

2.9 

30.0 

15,888 

Michigan 

3,008 

10,523 

3.5 

31.0 

3,264 

Wisconsin                                   : 

8,589 

27,485 

3.2 

31.0 

8,520 

East  North  Central 

72,«99 

229,604 

3.1 

29.6 

67,0«7 

Minnesota 

3,61B 

10,b54 

3.0 

2B.a 

3,126 

Iowa 

7,809 

23,427 

3.0 

29.0 

6,794 

Missouri 

22,004 

66,012 

3.0 

28.6 

18,879 

North  Dakota 

. 

- 

. 

- 

South  Dakota 

. 

. 

- 

. 

- 

Nebreiska 

6,138 

17,800 

2.9 

29.0 

5,162 

Kansas 

2,618 

7,592 

2.9 

29.4 

2,232 

West  North  Central 

42,1B7 

125, 6&5 

3.0 

28.8 

36,193 

Delaware 

bl,731 

245,193 

3.0 

27.1 

hb,kk-J 

Maryland 

58,418 

175,254 

3.0 

27.1 

47,494 

Virginia 

46,038 

142,718 

3.1 

27.3 

38,962 

West  Virginia                           : 

17,341 

55,491 

3.2 

28.7 

15,926 

North  Carolina                         : 

32,606 

91,297 

2.8 

.    27.9 

25,472 

South  Carolina                       : 

■    11,441 

32,035- 

2.8      ■ 

28.4 

9,098 

Georgia                                     : 

88,678 

248,298 

2.8 

27.6 

68,530 

Florida    ■,            -                     : 

8,911 

25,842 

2.9 

31.0 

8,011 

South  Atlantic                   : 

345,164 

1,016:1^8 

2.9 

27.5 

279,940 

Kentucky                                    ; 

2,468 

i,kok 

3-° 

59.6 

2,147 

Tennessee                                   : 

5,841 

16,355 

2.8 

28.9 

4,727 

Alabama                                      : 

16,655 

44,968 

2.7 

29.1 

13,086 

MlssisBlppl                               : 

•    23,474 

65,727 

2.8 

29.3 

19,258 

Arkansas                                     : 

69,834 

195,535 

2.8 

27.6 

53,968 

Louisiana                                 : 

4,507 

12,620 

2.8 

31.0 

3,912 

Oklahoma                                   : 

5,382 

15,070 

2.8 

28.5 

4,295 

Texas                                        : 

50,408 

141,142 

2.8 

30.0 

•     4  2,343 

South  Central                    ] 

17tt,5&9 

498,821 

2. a 

28.8 

■143.73^ 

Montana                                    : 

- 

. 

- 

- 

Idaho                                          : 

1,050 

2,940 

2.8 

34.0 

1,000 

Wyoming                                          : 

> 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Colorado                                    : 

2,129 

6,387 

3.0 

31.0 

1,980 

New  Mexico                                  : 

T     1  r\r\ 

■^     "1  nn 

2.9 

■sJi   n 

1   nftt^ 

Arl&ona ,. : 

1,100 

3,190 

3**  •W 

x,uop. 

Utah                                              : 

1,421 

4,405 

3.1 

30.0 

1,322 

Nevada                                          : 

- 

. 

- 

- 

- 

Washington                                  : 

8,130 

26,829 

2.1 

31.0 

8,317 

Oregon                                          : 

5,854 

17,562 

3.0 

30.0 

5,269 

California                                  : 

39,452 

130,192 

3-3 

30.9 

40,229 

Weatem                               T 

59,136 

191,505 

3.2 

30.9 

59,202 

ttoited  States                    7 

791,070 

2,419,10if 

3.1 

2a. 5 

690,486 
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T«ibl«l6.-  Turkey  8 : 


-  21  - 

Arerage  llTe  weight,  sales,  farm  consumption,  and  value, 
available  data,  1930  to  date 


1/  BeTleed.  2/  Prellj&ln^7 
Table  17.-  Turkeys: 


Averape  live 

weight 

Total  consumed 

on  farms,  where 

produced,  live 

wel^t 

Total 

slaughter, 

lire  weight 

Value  of: 

Year 

:              per 

turkey 

sold 

Total  sold, 
live  wel^t 

average  price 

received  per 

pound 

sales 

:  Sales 

:       Hens     : 

Toms 

.'       All 

:plus  home 
:  con- 
:suaiDtloa 

:       Lb^ 

lb. 

Lb. 

nil. lb. 

Mil. lb. 

Mll.lb. 

Cents 

Mll.dol. 

Mll.dol. 

1930 

13. U 

1*6 

51 

1931 

• 

13.6 

1*2 

1*6 

1932 

13.8 

38 

1*1 

1933 

ll».0 

36 

38 

193"* 

lU.l 

1*2 

1*5 

1935 

U.5 

52 

56 

1936 

11*. 7 

62 

65 

1937 

ll*.8 

63 

67 

1938 

lU.9 

66 

69 

1939 

11.9 

17.9 

lU.9 

71 

7"* 

19l»0 

12.1 

18.1 

15.1 

509 

17 

526 

15.1* 

78 

81 

WUl 

12.7 

19.1 

15.9 

U96 

15 

511 

19.9 

98 

101 

igi^a 

13.0 

19.6 

16.3 

527 

13 

51*0 

27.5 

1U5 

11*8 

19^3 

12.9 

19.5 

16.2 

U90 

12 

502 

32.6 

165 

161* 

19l*k 

13.2 

20.1* 

16.8 

585 

10 

595 

31*. 0 

199 

202 

W"*? 

y.          ■■ 

13.5 

21.1* 

17. U 

715 

12 

727 

33.7 

21*1 

21*5 

19U6 

i/           ■ 

13.9 

22.2 

l8.o 

71*0 

12 

752 

36.3 

269 

273 

19*7 

y 

13.8 

22.5 

18.1 

631* 

12 

6U6 

36.5 

232 

236 

19W 

1/ 

lU.O 

22.6 

18.3 

5U9 

11 

561 

1*6.8 

257 

263 

19^9 

1/           : 

11*. 2 

23.3 

18.8 

71*8 

12 

760 

35.2 

263 

267 

1950 

i/ 

ll».l 

23.0 

18.6 

797 

11 

808 

32.8 

262 

266 

1951 

2/            : 

13.6 

22.2 

17.9 

908 

n 

919 

37.1* 

339 

3U1* 

Kumbers  on  farms  January  1,  numbers  raised,  sold,  consumed  on  faims  lAere  produced, 
and  total  slau^ter,  available  data  1930  to  date 


ear 

Humbers  on  fai 

rms  Jan.  1 

Balsed 

i             Sold 

:       Consumed  on 
:       farms  irtiere 
:           produced 

Total 
slaughter  1/ 

Y 

Breeders 

Others 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1931* 

17,1*19 
18,2U9 
22,333 
23,21*1 
21,702 

15,999 
15,71*6 
19,393 
21,733 
20,615 

1,701* 
1,51*9 
1,665 
1,623 
1,505 

17,703 
17,295 
21,058 
23,356 
22,120 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 

3,1*81 
3,222 
3,911* 

2,877 
2,87U 
2,575 

20,821 
27,981 
25,755 
26,887 
33,587 

18,827 
25,530 
21*,  227 
21*,  861 
29,821 

1,1*28 
1,1*85 
1,1*25 
1,291 
1,297 

20,255 
27,015 
25,652 
26,152 
31, U8 

191*0 
191*1 
191*2 
191*3 
19W* 

U.607 
3,86U 

l*,29l» 

3,962 
3,329 
3,1*82 
2,616 
3,135 

31*,  01*7 
32,902 
32,805 
32,309 
35,616 

33,778 
31,209 
32,1*20 
30,278 
3U,7l*9 

1,170 
996 
821* 
7U7 
61*7 

31*,  91*8 
32,205 
33,2UU 
31,025 
35,396 

191*5 
19W 
19U7 
19l<8 
191*9 

l*,606 
l*,81H 
3,779 
2,537 
3,11*8 

2,597 
3,021 
2,100 

1,1*22 
1,1*71* 

U2,900 
U0,ll*2 
33,975 
31,51*1 
Ul,266 

1*0,999 
1*1,030 
3lt,938 
30,017 
39,8Ui 

691 
699 
675 
666 
676 

1*1,690 
1*1,729 
35,613 
30.683 
1*0,517 

1950 
1951 
1952 

% 

:           3,270 

3,301 

:            3,836 

1,851* 

1,790 
1,999 

1*3,792 
52,261 

1.2,918 
50,625 

61*8 

6l*U 

1*3,566 
51,269 

1/  Slaughter  la  the  sum  of  sale*  and  consumption  on  farms  where  produced.  The  difference  between  raised  and  slau^ tared 
Is  accounted  for  by  (a)  UXfarmica  In  January  1  Inventories,  and  (b)  deatii  loaeee. 
2/  Eevlsed. 
■^  PrellmluMTf. 
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iBitXe  iS.   -  Turlce/s:     Production,   disposition,  and  related  data, 
by  States  and  divisions,  19^1 


Number 

: 

RnloB 

Consumed  on 
farms  where 

:  Average 

Value 

>  of 

State 

and 

division 

tArerage 

Sales 

on 
farzae, 
January 

1 

Number 
raised 

:  live 
:wel^t, 
:     per 

Number 

Weight 

produced 

:  price, 
:     per 
:  pound 

:     Sales 

plus 

Number: 

Weight 

home 
consump- 

X 

:  bird 

tion 

Thous. 

Thoue. 

Thoue. 

Thous. 

!QlOU8. 

Thous. 

Lb. 

Sious. 

lb. 

Bious. 

lb. 

Cents 

dol. 

dol. 

Maine 

9 

133 

15.4 

123 

1,894 

1 

15 

40.6 

769 

775 

New  Hampshire 

15 

134 

17.8 

132 

2,350 

2 

36 

41.2 

968 

983 

Vermont 

11 

133 

18.2 

128 

2,330 

2 

36 

41.0 

955 

970 

Maseacliusetts             ! 

54 

514 

17.6 

507 

8,923 

5 

88 

42.7 

3,810 

3,848 

Rhode  Island              : 

5 

51 

17.3 

50 

865 

1 

17 

43.6 

377 

384 

Connecticut                ; 

27 

285 

17.6 

277 

4,8r5 

3 

53 

43.8 

2,135 

2,158 

New  York                      ; 

116 

881 

17.1 

855 

14,620 

17 

291 

46.7 

6,828 

6,964 

New  Jersey 

1*9 

359 

17.5 

340 

5,950 

6 

105 

48.4 

2,880 

2,931 

Pennsylvania              : 

210 

1,817 

17.4 

1,751 

30,467 

36 

626 

45.2 

13,771 

14,054 

North  Atlfmtlc 

k96 

4,307 

17.4 

4,163 

72,274 

73 

1,267 

45.0 

32,493 

33.067 

! 

Ohio                                ; 

171 

1,565 

17.6 

1,568 

27,597 

14 

246 

37.5 

10,349 

10,441 

Indiana                        ; 

55 

1,436 

18.3 

1,426 

26,096 

11 

201 

38.0 

9,916 

9,992 

minolB                      ! 

66 

934 

18.8 

908 

17,070 

9 

169 

37.8 

6,452 

6,516 

MlchlfflTi                        . 

114 

962 

18.0 

940 

16,920 

10 

180 

38.6 

6,531 

6,600 

Wisconsin                    : 

52 

1,153 

19.0 

1,140 

21,660 

7 

133 

40.2 

8,707 

8,760 

East  North  Central: 

1*58 

6,050 

ia.3 

5.9a2 

109,343 

51 

929 

38.4 

41,955 

42.309 

Minnesota                   : 

208 

4,644 

18.6 

4,541 

84,463 

18 

335 

36.6 

30,913 

31,036 

leva 

175 

3,104 

20.0 

3,098 

61,960 

10 

200 

37.0 

22,925 

22,999 

Missouri                      : 

319 

1,849 

18.2 

1,826 

33,233 

12 

218 

35.1 

11,665 

11,742 

North  Dalcota              : 

30 

619 

16.8 

599 

10,063 

14 

235 

38.5 

3,&74 

3,964 

South  Dakota               : 

43 

352 

16.7 

337 

5,628 

10 

167 

34.5 

1,942 

2,000 

Nebrasla                      : 

37 

PiPP 

18.6 

850 

15,810 

6 

n? 

34.8 

5,502 

5,541 

Kansas                          : 

155 

742 

18.1 

741 

13,412 

8 

145 

33.0 

4,426 

4,474 

West  North  Central: 

967 

12,172 

18.7 

11.992 

224,569 

78 

1,402 

36.2 

81,247 

81.756 

Delaware                      : 

13 

143 

18.0 

138 

2,484 

2 

36 

43.6 

1,083 

1,099 

Marylnnrt                     : 

65 

460 

17.6 

439 

7,726 

11 

194 

43.4 

3,353 

3,437 

Virginia                        ; 

231 

3,670 

11.5 

3,549 

40,814 

21 

2V2 

39.7 

16,203 

16,299 

West  Virginia             : 

59 

1,064 

15.4 

1,048 

16,139 

7 

108 

39.4 

6,359 

6,402 

North  Carolina           ; 

kz 

783 

17.7 

750 

13,275 

15 

266 

39.2 

5,204 

5,308 

South  Carolina           ; 

86 

1,002 

17.5 

967 

16,922 

13 

228 

38.5 

6,515 

6,603 

Georgia                        ; 

54 

518 

18.0 

499 

8,982 

19 

342 

42.3 

3,799 

3,944 

Florida                        : 

26 

151 

16.5 

138 

2,277 

10 

165 

42.8 

975 

1,046 

South  Atlantic 

576 

7,791 

14.4 

7,528 

108,619 

98 

1,581 

40.0 

43,491 

44,138 

Kentucky 

56 

392 

17.5 

367 

6,422 

10 

175 

37.0 

2,376 

2,441 

Tennessee 

23 

205 

16.5 

188 

3,102 

13 

214 

35.7 

1,107 

1,183 

Alabama 

40 

175 

16.5 

152 

2,508 

24 

396 

39.0 

978 

1,132 

Mississippi 

31 

136 

16.0 

n? 

1,792 

20 

320 

39.3 

704 

830 

Arkansas 

36 

585 

16.2 

563 

9,121 

12 

194 

34.4 

3,138 

3,205 

Louisiana 

18 

106 

15.0 

81 

1,215 

20 

300 

46.7 

567 

707 

Oklahoma 

83 

627 

16.6 

594 

9,860 

15 

249 

33.5 

3,303 

3,386 

Texas 

508 

3,220 

17.3 

3,045 

52,678 

101 

1,747 

33.3 

17,542 

18,124 

South  Central 

795 

5,1A6 

17.0 

5,102 

86,698 

215 

3,595 

34.3 

29,715 

31.00a 

Montema 

17 

130 

16.7 

117 

1,954 

13 

217 

40.2 

786 

&r3 

Idaho 

30 

222 

19.3 

215 

4,150 

5 

96 

40.6 

1,685 

^'1?\ 

Wyoming 

16 

129 

17.5 

ISO 

2,100 

6 

105 

39.4 

827 

868 

Colorado 

50 

723 

19.0 

696 

13,224 

15 

285 

39.8 

5,263 

5,376 

Hew  Mexico 

13 

64 

18.2 

57 

1,037 

7 

127 

36.7 

381 

428 

Arizona 

15 

85 

19.4 

75 

1,455 

7 

136 

36.8 

535 

585 

Utah 

60 

2,075 

19.9 

2,043 

40,656 

7 

139 

34.4 

13,986 

14,034 

Nevada 

3 

24 

19.8 

22 

436 

2 

40 

39.0 

170 

186 

Washington 

:       160 

1,154 

19.2 

1,139 

21,869 

10 

192 

35.0 

7,654 

7,721 

Oregon 

!       320 

2,382 

19.6 

2,326 

45,590 

13 

255 

34.1 

15,546 

15,633 

California 

!   1,115 

9,507 

19.2 

9,048 

173,722 

44 

845 

36.7 

63,756 

64,066 

Western 

:  1,799 

16,495 

19.3 

15,05« 

306,193 

129 

2,437 

36.1 

110,509 

111,494 

United  States 

i  5,091 

52,261 

17.9 

50,625 

907,696 

644 

11,221 

37.4 

339,490 

343,772 

PES -159 
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Table  19.-  Eggs  and  poultry:  Revised  aviprag©  annual  civilian 
disappearance  per  capita,  19*^1  t<5  date 


Year 

.'   Egss 

Poultry  1/ 

Chickens ,   '. 
including  ', 
broilers 

Turkeys     \ 

Tfetal 
chickens 

nnd 
turkeys 

:  number 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

191H 

'         309 

20.5 

3.5 

^U.O 

19»t2 

!    316 

23. If 

3.7 

97.1 

191*3 

3U5 

30,5 

3.3 

35.8 

19UU 

352 

27.0 

3.3 

30.3 

19U5 

uoo 

28.7 

U.2 

32.9 

19U6 

377 

25.7 

U.5 

30.2 

19U7 

381 

23.5 

k.k 

27.9 

19U8 

337 

23.1 

3.7 

26.8 

19U9 

3O1 

25.1 

It.l 

29.2 

1950 

386 

26,k 

1^.9 

31.3 

1951 

397 

23.8 

5.2 

3t^.0 

1952 

2/    ; 

1H2 

30.2 

5.8 

36. G 

1/  N,  Y.  dressed  weight  equivalent . 

2/  Estimated  on  the  basis  of  current  indications. 
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